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an idea which was to play a great part in Plotinus,
the idea that the sensible world is a mere image
or semblance of the ideal world, and that matter
is the quasi-substance in which this image is re-
flected, and in which it takes its peculiar form.
Lastly, Plato maintains that, while the intelligible
world is the object of pure intelligence, the sensible
world is apprehensible only by sense and opinion.
We are not, therefore, to take the world of sense
and opinion as objectively identical with the in-
telligible world, or the intelligible world as only
the world of sense perfectly understood. On the
contrary, it is his view that the sensible world
cannot be apprehended by the pure reason, for it
has in it a material element which can be grasped
only by a kind of * spurious intelligence *; in
other words, we can only explain it by imperfect
analogies borrowed from the relations of things in
the sensible world itself, such as the clay used by
the artist to mould his figures, or the passive
tmrror in whioh reflexions are cast from without.
lleace it follows that the sensible world in its
ispsfetl 8&d- temporal existence, its self-externality
ted <&aage* has sometjbiag which permanently baffles
eoneeptioii tod iefinition.

This contrast reappears in an even stronger form
in the philosophy of Aristotle.    It is true that from
point of  view  Aristotle  corrects the  negative